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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held in New York 
City on April 2, 1960. An abridged version of the minutes is included in 
this issue of the Buttetin. The meeting was well attended, and as always 
I greatly appreciate the help I have received from the various Com- 
mittee chairmen and members of the administration in planning and 


executing details. 
The publication dates of the BULLETIN have fallen behind. The print- 
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ing plant of J. H. Furst Company of Baltimore, which has printed the 
Butietin and the Annual for many years, had to be moved as the result 
of a massive urban redevelopment project. The moving of this old 
established firm caused all sorts of complications; deadlines were missed, 
paper orders were delayed, and the publication dates of the BuLLerin 
fell months behind. In short, we are the victims of progress in Baltimore. 

The news from Jerusalem indicates that the School is enjoying a good 
year. I take this opportunity to thank Dr. Pope for the excellent leader- 
ship he has furnished the School this year. 

The summer of 1960 looks like another busy period for the archae- 
ologists of the Schools, with excavations planned at Bethel, Shechem, and 
Gibeon. At this writing the first group is in the field, while the second 
leaves shortly for Jordan. The Cornell-Harvard Expedition to Sardis 
in Turkey, sponsored by the Schools, is again in the field. I plan to join 
it for a short period late in August if my summer duties as Acting Dean 
of the Cornell College of Architecture make it possible. 

Probably the most important single event during the last few months 
was the visit to the United States of Dr. Awni Dajani, Director of 
Antiquities in Jordan. He managed to visit almost every part of the 
country under the auspices of the State Department’s leadership training 
program. Practically every person who has been connected with the 
Schools in recent years and who knew him was able to entertain him. 
He was joined by his wife for the last few weeks of his tour. I think I 
express the feelings of all of us who met him that it was good to see him, 
and we hope he can come again. 

A. Henry DETWEILER 


June 1960 





SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Cornell Club in New 
York City beginning at 2:00 P.M. on Saturday, April 2, 1960. Present of the 
Trustees were Messrs. Brown (Secretary), Colt, Detweiler (President), Phelps, 
Reynolds, Warrington (Treasurer), Wilkinson and Wright; of the Associate 
Trustees, Messrs. Freedman and Hanfmann; in other capacities or by invitation: 
Messrs. Bourke (Evaluation Committee), Crawford (Director Baghdad School), 
Dentan (Chairman Jerusalem School Committee), Grabar (Director-elect Jeru- 
salem School), Kramer (Chairman Baghdad School Committee), Lapp (Annual 
Professor-elect Jerusalem School), Mrs. Lapp, Messrs. Reed (Executive Assistant 
to the President), Seiler (Accountant), Speiser (Second Vice-President), Whipple 
(Visiting Trustee Lecturer), and Mrs. Walton (Business Manager). 

President Detweiler called the meeting to order. He stated that a quorum was 
present but not a majority, and until Trustees who had promised to attend could 
arrive, business could be transacted only by unanimous vote. (A majority of the 
Trustees was present later; all votes were unanimous). It was voted to adopt as 
the agenda for the meeting the one prepared and distributed by the President. 
It was voted to approve the minutes of the meeting of December 28, 1959 as mimeo- 
graphed and distributed. 

The President reported informally on both his work since the last meeting and 
the recent news from Jordan, especially the financial needs of the Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum. He reviewed the negotiations with the Rockefeller Foundation 
with a view to securing funds for the renovation of the School building in Jeru- 
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salem and the construction of apartments on the tennis courts. He called upon 
Professor Lapp, who had represented the Schools at a recent meeting in Washington, 
D. C., to report on the discussions involving a United States Commission of UNESCO 
and a citizens committee which are concerned with the salvage of antiquities in 
Nubia, although no official participation in the work is anticipated. 

It was voted to reinstate one of the Schools’ charter members to Corporation 
nembership : 

The Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It was voted to receive the following institutions into Corporation membership: 


The School of Theology, Anderson, Ind. 
The Southern California School of Religion, Claremont, Calif. 


Reporting in behalf of the Baghdad School Committee, Professor Kramer stated 
that Carl Haines is making plans to continue the Joint Nippur Expedition this 
year. Because of the uncertainty of a continuing excavation in Iraq, the expedition 
will not open any new areas on the mound but will dig only the early levels of 
the Inanna temple. This will confine the expedition to the digging of many strata 
in a rather small area with a correspondingly small digging crew. It is anticipated 
that the School will be represented by Haines, Dales, and, during the second half 
of the season, Crawford. The staff will also include Jim Knustad and Don Hansen. 
The cost of the expedition was discussed by Professor Kramer, who reported that 
the budget to be considered later incorporates a statement of the financial needs 
and the sources of income. In connection with archaeological work in Iran, Pro- 
fessor Kramer reported on a letter from Bruce Howe, who has been participating 
in an important survey and excavation of mounds dating to the pre-literate periods. 

It was voted to accept the report and to make the following appointments for 
1960-61: 

Mr. Carl Haines, Annual Professor (honorary, and without stipend) 

Dr. George Dales, Fellow (honorary, and without stipend) 
It was noted that the possible appointment of a second Fellow be left to the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

Reporting in behalf of the Jerusalem School Committee, Professor Dentan stated 
that the Committee had met prior to the Trustees meeting. Four members of the 
Committee were absent, but Dr. Grabar, and Dr. and Mrs. Lapp were present to 
discuss plans for next year. It was reported that all the appointments made by the 
Trustees at the December meeting have been accepted. Field equipment authorized 
in the current budget has been purchased and shipped with Professor James L. 
Kelso. Recent information indicates that the expeditions at Bethel, Shechem and 
Gibeon, in which the Jerusalem School will cooperate as previously planned, will 
be working this summer. It was noted that the School has been having a good 
year under the able leadership of Director Pope. It was further reported that the 
Committee has considered and acted on certain housekeeping matters pertaining 
to the School. The budget for 1960-61 was considered. On the basis of recent 
letters from Director Pope and Professor May, it was suggested that Director- 
elect Grabar confer with Miss Kathleen Kenyon regarding future joint excavations 
and report to the Trustees. 

It was voted to accept the report and to make the following appointments for 
1960-61: 

Honorary Lecturer: 


Dayton, Ohio 
Honorary Lecturer: Dr. Dean Greer McKee, Biblical Seminary, New York City 


Dr. George W. Frey, Jr., United Theological Seminary, 


The President presented the report of the Publications Committee as prepared 
by Professor Albright. It was reported that the publications of the Schools are 
continuing, although there have been some delays in the BULLETIN and the Annual. 
The Annual will soon be in page proof; it will contain two substantial monographs 
dealing with excavations of the Jerusalem School in 1933-34; they have been written 
by Drs. Ray Cleveland and Lawrence Sinclair under the guidance of the Editor. 
It was further reported that a new editor for the Annual must be found, since 
Dr. Winnett feels, with reason, that he is too busy to continue. The Committee 
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regrets the loss of his editorial services, since he has been one of the very best 
editors we have had. The Biblical Archaeologist has a new editor in the person of 
Dr. Edward F. Campbell, Jr. of MeCormick Theological Seminary, who will assist 
Dr. Wright in bringing out this exceedingly valuable and increasingly successfu 
little journal. The Committee is happy that Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., will continu: 
as a member of the Editorial Board. The Journal of Cuneiform Studies continues 
to appear regularly under the distinguished editorship of Dr. Albrecht Goetze. 

In connection with the discussion of the budget for 1960-61, the President intro 
duced Mr. Seiler, who is handling the accounts of the Schools, and reported that 
the Chase Manhattan Bank will continue to act as Assistant Treasurer handling 
the securities of the Schools. The budget was considered as mimeographed and 
distributed. Certain changes, including the rearrangement of totals, were suggested. 
It was voted to adopt the budget as re-arranged and edited to take account of the 
suggestions made. 

It was voted to appoint Professor Frank E. Brown (Secretary of the Schools) as 
official representative of the Schools at the Oriental Congress to be held this summer 
in Moscow. He will be in Rome prior to the Congress; a portion of his travel 
expenses is included in the budget. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting of the Trustees on Tuesday, December 27, 
1960 at 2:00 P.M. in New York City, the place of meeting to be determined later 
by the President and Dr. Wilkinson. 

On the invitation of the President, Dr. Allen O. Whipple (M. D.), Visiting Trustee 
Lecturer at the Jerusalem School in 1959-60, gave an informative and interesting 
report on his recent travels in the Near East in search of the remains of ancient 
medical schools. He expressed appreciation for the appointment, which had assisted 
his work, and in response to questions stated that he has been encouraged to prepare 
a monograph reporting the results of his investigation. 

Professor Wright reported that he and Professor Cross, as a Committee appointed 
by the President, have prepared a letter which will invite contributions to the 
William Foxwell Albright Fund of the Schools. He suggested that the effort to 
secure contributions to this important Fund might very well involve also an attempt 
to increase the number of patrons, and of contributing and sustaining members of the 
Schools. No action was taken, but it was the sense of the meeting that appropriate 
ways should be found for increasing the various memberships of the Schools and 
soliciting funds for the work of the Schools. 

It was voted to adjourn at 4:05 P.M. 

WILLIAM L. REED, 
Secretary pro tem 
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PRELIMINARY EPIGRAPHIC REPORT ON THE INSCRIPTIONS 
FOUND AT SARDIS IN 1958 


SHERMAN E. JoHNSON 


During the 1958 season at Sardis, fourteen inscriptions were excavated. 
Seven of these were found in the Building B area, three in the Roman 
house known as the House of Bronzes, and two in the Lydian potter’s 
shop which lay below it. Thus the neighborhood of Building B was the 
most richly productive of inscriptions. In addition, one fragmentary 
inscription was found in the so-called City Gate, and one in the trench 
south of the Temple of Artemis. 

Eight of the inscriptions were on stone and the other six on ostraca 
(one consisting of two ostraca from the same pot). All the inscriptions 
on stone appear to be in Greek, except for one in Latin. The ostraca 
include three that seem to be Lydian; one is Greek and the two others 
are probably Greek. 


Fig. 1. 


The study of Sardis inscriptions in 1958 had two other phases, which 
will be reported more fully at a later time: (a) Six new inscriptions 
were discovered in surface exploration, either in the area of the excava- 
tion or elsewhere in the neighborhood, and in addition 55 fragmentary 
inscriptions, not published by Buckler and Robinson in Sardis, VII, 1 
(1932), were found in the ruined expedition house, apparently brought 
there during the 1910-1914 campaigns. (b) The published inscriptions 
still at the old expedition house and elsewhere were identified, so far as 
possible, and the numbers given by Buckler were painted on them with 
a view to their future preservation. Seventy-four such inscriptions or 
fragments were found in the old expedition house and nine others else- 
where. 

The more important inscriptions excavated may be briefly described 
as follows. 

Lydian 


Shoulder fragment of jug, “ poor black glaze” tech- 


1. (Catalogue No. IN 58 
ench south of the Artemis Temple, top of Level II, 


3.14.) 
nique. Discovered June 25, tr 


> 
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2.65 m. Size 0.056 by 0.02 m. Four incised letters. Letter A about 0.012 m. high. 
Professor Jaan Puhvel (in a letter) reads: rlam. He remarks that this exact com- 
bination of letters is not found in other known Lydian inscriptions, but the cluster 
of r and 1 is peculiarly Lydian. Late sixth or fifth century B.C. (Fig. 1). 

2. (Catalogue No. IN 58.17.) Pot base from a stemmed bowl. Lydian imitation 
of “ Cypriote ” black-on-red technique. Discovered August 21 in the “ Lydian Shop,” 
floor at 96.7 m. Diameter of base 0.10 m., preserved height of base and stem 0.081 m. 
On bottom of base graffito (potter’s mark) of two incised characters: il. Height of 
L, ca. 0.021 m. 625-600 B.C. 

3. (Catalogue No. IN 58.16.) Bellied lekythos with ring at neck partly restored 
from several fragments. Lydian red-slip technique. Discovered in the “Lydian 
Shop,” floor at 96.7 m. Graffito on shoulder: N. Height of vase, 0.237 m., shoulder 
diameter, 0.143 m., height of character, 0.032 m. 625-600 B.C. 


Fie. 2. 


Greek Inscription on Stone 


4. (Catalogue No. IN 58.4.) The most striking epigraphic discovery 
of the season was made by Professor Thomas H. Canfield on July 11, 
1958. It is a marble base which apparently served as a pedestal for a 
statue of the Emperor Lucius Verus. It stands in the center of a semi- 
circular platform in the southern apse of the South Hall of Building B, 
in front of a brick arch (central window) (cf. Fig. 2). The north 
(frontal) surface of the stone, on which the inscription is placed, is 
slightly concave; otherwise the stone is rectangular. Evidently the base 
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was designed to harmonize with the curvature of the apse. The top of 
base is at 99.45 m. level. The bottom rests on rubble courses of the 
platform at approximately 98.50 m. This platform with its brick and 
marble revetments was originally higher at the sides and concealed the 
rough surfaces on the east and west side and at the bottom of the base. 


The top of the base is 2.27 m. long on the south edge and 1.95 m. long on the 
north, by 1.20 m. (east) and 1.15 m. (west). Because of the curvature of the front, 
the top at the narrowest point is only 1.12 m. wide. Near the center of the back 
(south) side is an oblong cutting (0.40 m. long, 0.22 m. wide, 0.22 m. deep). A 
shallower cutting leads back from it to the north edge. It contains two square 
(ca. 4 em.) dowel holes (0.07 m. deep). In the center of the north side and in the 
eastern part are three slighter hollows. The oblong cutting is presumably for the 
main peg or dowel, while the shallower cuttings may indicate the places of a 
subsidiary statue or attributes. 

The upper part of the east, north and west faces is ornamented with a simple 
moulding about 0.065 m. high. The front (north) is carefully dressed and is 0.86 m. 
in the center and 0.84 m. at the northwest corner; below that, is a slanting rough 
part, ca. 0.08 m. high. The east face has fine chisel work down to 0.36 m. from the 
top and a vertical drafted edge, 0.02 m. wide. Below the chiselled area it is roughly 
hewn and projects beyond the face. 

At the southwest (back) corner, the stone is embedded in rubble to a point ca. 
0.50 m. from the top. The west face also has a drafted vertical edge. It is chiselled 
to about 0.11 m. from the front throughout the entire height, to 0.33-0.43 m. from 
the top elsewhere. Below that area it is rough hewn. It is 0.77 m. high at the south- 
west corner. The south face is rather roughly hewn. It is 0.90 m. high in the 
center. 

The inscription is complete and every letter of it is perfectly preserved. The 
inscribed area is 1.76 m. by 0.63 m. except that the fifth line is 1.80 m. long. The 
top line begins 0.05 to 0.06 m. below the moulding, and the lower edge of the bottom 
line is 0.10 to 0.13 m. above the edge of the face. The average height of letters is 
0.06 m. Spaces between lines average 0.03 m. Line 4 projects one-half letter to the 
left, line 5 one-half letter to the right of lines 1 and 2. Line 4 is one and one-half 
letters short on the right, and line 6 is about one letter short on the right. Line 7 
is two letters short on the right, but the space is partly filled by a leaf-design. 
Line 2 contains the monogram N inside O, standing for ON, and line 5 = between 
the vertical lines of H for HY. B with a horizontal line across it is found in line 
2; ef. Fig. 3 (squeeze). 


Airoxpdtopa Kaicapa Aip. ’Avtwv- 
vov Oijpov ceBacrov % B’ vedxo- 
pos Sapdvavev modts KX. Avro. 
AémiBos dveOnxev apxtepeds 

*Acias dpyvpotapias mpotos 6 THs 
TEpt TO Yyupvaovov moAuTeLas 

e€ dpxns mpovonodpevos 


“The city of the Sardians, twice temple-warden, [honored?] the Im- 
perator Caesar Aurelius Antoninus Verus Augustus. Claudius Antonius 
Lepidus dedicated |this], [being] high priest of Asia, first treasurer, who 
by virtue of his office took charge of the arrangements for the gym- 
nasium.” 

Oijpov. Lucius Verus succeeded to the imperial purple, as the associate 
of Marcus Aurelius, on 9 March 161. He died in 169. Early in 162 he 
left Rome because of the attack of Vologases III on Armenia and was 
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successful in defeating that Parthian monarch. In the spring of 166 he 
set out on his return journey to Rome, and on the way he stopped at 
Ephesus, where a monument was erected to celebrate his victory and he 
was Officially received by the clerk of the city. It is possible that the 
Sardis inscription was carved at about this time. 

veoxopos. That Sardis was twice warden (probably of a temple for 
emperor worship) is stated also in Sardis, VII, 1, Nos. 18.5; 63.5; 67; and 
possibly in 64, 69 and 70. In all other instances &is is spelled out. Sardis 
was first neokoros as early as the time of Hadrian; cf. D. Magie, Roman 
Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), p. 1497 f. Up to the present the 
second neocorate has not been proved to be earlier than the time of 
Clodius Albinus, the rival of Septimius Severus; although Buckler and 
Robinson rightly conjectured that it was granted under Antoninus Pius, 
Sardis, VII, 1, Nos. 64, 72. Cf. K. Hanell in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzy- 


OU KEN a 
Spot hongttert coron| 


Gat 


‘ 


Fie. 3. 


klopddie, XVI, 2425 f.; T. R. S. Broughton in T. Frank (ed.), Economic 
Survey of the Roman Empire, Vol. IV (Baltimore, 1938), p. 742. A third 
neocorate was granted by Elagabalus. 

KA. *Avrw. Aémdos. The name, with the same abbreviation, is also given 
in Sardis, VII, 1, No. 59. This inscription was on a pedestal, now lost, 
of a statue of Faustina. An archiereus M. Antonius Lepidus is also 
known from No. 8.10. 

dpxepe’s *Acias. The chief priest was the principal official of the 
xowov Of Asia and held office for one year. Besides the duty of conducting 
the worship of Roma and the emperor, he had secular functions as well; 
cf. Magie, op. cit., p. 448f. Magie (p. 1297f.) rejects the idea that 
special local archiereis were elected in addition to the chief priest of the 
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entire province. However, an inscription from Olympia recently pub- 
lished by F. Eckstein, and dated A.D. 221-224, mentions Aurelius 
Septimius Apollonius of Antioch near Maeander as zarépa ovviaAntixev 
dpxlepea *Agias vawv Tov év Sapdeow TOV pyTopa. See E. Kunze (ed.), VI. 
Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia (Berlin, 1958), p. 221. Some 
Sardis inscriptions (e.g. Nos. 8.75; 44.9; 45.10 f.; 46.1f.) refer to other 
high priests of Roma and the emperor; in other places dpytepe’s is used in 
reference to the emperor (Nos. 8.22, 101; 10), the high priest of a guild 
(13.4), or the “ high priest of thirteen cities” (47; 48). 

dpyvpotapias mpotos. The word dpyvporapias is used in VII, 1, No. 48, 
probably in honor of Libonianus (cf. No. 47), about A.D. 150. The 
term, probably identical in meaning with rapéas, is found in TIGR, IV, 
1657; dpyvporapuias ris ’Acias, CIG, 2782 (from Aphrodisias in Caria). It 
is not clear from the inscription whether Cl. Antonius Lepidus was 
treasurer of the xowov or of the city. zpéros may mean “ first in rank,” 
or, less likely, “ in rotation.” 

yupvdowv. The gymnasium referred to has not been identified. By 
the late first century B.C. Sardis probably had two gymnasia, if “ the 
gymnasium” (of the neot?) in the Iollas inscription (No. 27.18) and 
“the gymnasium of the elders” in the Menogenes inscription (5 B. C., 
No. 8 [V] 52: cf. [VI] 72: and No. 17.3, yupvaovov yepovatakov ) were two 
different institutions (G.M.A.H.). 

rodreia. It has been suggested orally by Prof. Louis Robert that the 
word is used here in the sense of “ administration,” almost as a synonym 
for roAtrevua. 

e€ dpyys. In Archaeology, XII (1959), 57, we translated “from the 
beginning ”; yet the sense is ea officio, “ by virtue of his office,” or xar’ 
dpxnv, “in accordance with his office.” The entire clause is a circuitous 
rendering for yupvaciapyds, president of the gymnasium. For dpyy in this 
sense, cf. Sardis, VII, 1, No. 50.11, 18; 27.11, 18; yupvactapynoavra . . . Kai 
Tas GAXas apéavra apxas (Tollas, 100-50 B. C.) . Mrs. M.S. Balmuth kindly 
refers to AJA, XI (1896), 173 (1.3), 188 (II.3), for Kar’ dpyjv, with 
instructive comments on the duties of gymnasiarchs, 179 ff., 183 f.; IG, 
XII. 5, 818.44; CIG, 3086. 

mpovonoduevos. The word is used in the sense of “make” or “take 
care” in No. 4.23; in the sense of “ provide” in Nos. 46, 57, 204. 

The leaf is an ornament familiar in inscriptions of the period; cf. 
No. 159. 

Greek Ostraca 


5. (Catalogue No. IN 58.9.) Two sherds from the same pot but not joining, dis- 
covered August 15 in the House of Bronzes, Room 1], fill, 97.30 level. From a coarse 
gray storage jar (pithos). 


(a) Graffito on the rim. Height of fragment 0.13 m., width 0.11 m. at tip; greatest 
thickness of rim 0.66 m. Letters: 


evpts 
(b) Graffito on sherd. Height 0.10 m., width 0.12 m. Thickness 0.015 m. Letters: 
perp+ye 
10 
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Latin 
6. (Catalogue No. IN 58.7.) Fragment of a Latin inscription discovered July 24 
in Byzantine Shop SW 2, 96.49-97.44 level. Pink marble plaque with bevelled edges, 
height 0.19 m., width 0.20 m., thickness 0.04 m. The inscribed surface is 0.15 m. 
high, 0.14 m. wide. Letters 0.045 and 0.05 m. high. 


L-LV 





LATE ROYAL SEALS FROM JUDAH * 
Pauu W. Lapp 


A re-examination of late Judahite royal seal impressions at this time 
is warranted by the recent publication of raw material from el-Jib and 
by the fact that there has not been a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject in the past decade.t The following is an attempt to solve some 
problems and to define more precisely those which still persist. These 
problems are considered under four topics: general description, archaeo- 
logical context, historical context, and paleographic context. 


General description. There is general agreement that the four-winged 
symbol represents the Egyptian flying scarab. Suggestions for the inter- 
pretation of the two-winged symbol have included a bird, two-winged 
scarab, divine winged disc, flying scroll, and winged sun disc, the last 
two having considerable support.?, Evidence from Tell en-Nasbeh, now 
confirmed by new material from el-Jib, establishes the hypothesis already 
assumed by Sayce in 1893, that the symbol is related to the winged solar 
disc.’ Both the scarab and the winged solar disc are used as symbols on 
private seals of the same period.‘ 

Diringer divides the scarab impressions into more neutral (class 1) 
and more stylized (class 2) categories and proposes a chronological dis- 
tinction between the two groups on paleographic grounds.° The abundant 


* The author wishes to thank Prof. Frank M. Cross, Jr., of Harvard University 
for his careful reading of the MS and valuable suggestions. 

1 The latest comprehensive study was by David Diringer, “The Royal Jar-Handle 
Stamps,” BA, XII (1949), pp. 70-86. For the new material from el-Jib v. James B. 
Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon (Philadelphia, 1959). The 
writer wishes to thank Prof. Pritchard for making the original photographs available 
to him. 

2 BA XII, p. 74. W. F. Albright, “The Administrative Divisions of Israel and 
Judah,” JPOS, V (1925), p. 53 et passim. Cf. Sabatino Moscati, L’epigrafia ebraica 
antica 1935-1950, p. 84. 

®©. C. McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh I, p. 156 and Pl. 56: 1-9. Pritchard, Hebrew 
Inscriptions, Fig. 9: 490. A. H. Sayce, “The Cuneiform and Other Inscriptions 
Found at Lachish and Elsewhere in the South of Palestine,’ PEF QS, 1893, p. 30; 
“The Phoenician Inscriptions on the Vase Handles Found at Jerusalem,” PEFQS, 
1893, p. 241. Diringer, BA XII, p. 74, mentions McCown’s view that the symbol 
is a winged sun disc, but he ignores McCown’s evidence and continues to prefer the 
“winged scroll” interpretation. Contrast with this Moscati, p. 84, 

* Moscati, pp. 57-59 and Pl. XII: 6-9. 

5° BA XII, pp. 73-74, 76. 
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Lachish evidence did not lead him to a similar division of the two-winged 
impressions (class 3). That such a division can also be made was inti- 
mated by Moscati in connection with the Tell en-Nasbeh evidence and 
is now clearly established by the el-Jib material.° This distinction, how- 
ever, is not as pronounced as in the case of the scarabs (cf. infra). One 
el-Jib impression also supports McCown’s contention that “the Pales- 
tinian seal-maker must have thought he was making a bird of some 
kind, although his original inspiration may have been Assyrian.”* The 
bird with flat head and beak to the left is as clear as the circle in the 
center of the body. An attempt to see in this symbol anything other 
than a development of the winged solar disc is, thus, highly dubious.® 
Moscati mentions three interpretations of Imlk: “of the king,” “ to 
the king,” and “ measure under royal warrant.” The last is proposed on 
the basis of an inscription on the shoulder of a jar from Lachish reading 
bt lmlk.® Inge proposed that perhaps lmlk stood for bt lmlk and that in 
any case the /mlk jars contained a bath of‘about ten gallons.’° Albright 
rejected this view and maintained that the lmlk jars had approximately 
a two-bath capacity, a bath being about five gallons.* Rejecting the 
bt lmlk interpretation, some scholars see in the lmlk some indication or 
guarantee of standardized capacity since the stamps appear to come from 
one class of jars..* In this connection two reconstructed jars from 
Lachish should be noted.’* Each has a capacity of about ten gallons. 
One was inscribed with lmlk impressions, the other with a private seal, 
lsml(h) *hsmk. It would seem preferable to interpret the / in each case 
as indicating ownership. It also seems unlikely that, if the government 
had a policy of guaranteeing container capacity, it would have limited 
itself to one class of jars. This does not preclude the possibility that the 
stamp developed a secondary signification of capacity, but evidence for 
this is lacking in documentary and archaeological sources." 

































° Cf. note 3. 
TIN I, p. 156. 

§ Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, Fig. 9: 490. Examples of the winged dise proto- 
type can be seen, for example, in James B. Pritchard, The Ancient Near Hast in 
Pictures (1954), Figs. 249, 281, 332, 355, 453, 534-36, et passim. There do not appear 
to be close affinities to the upturned wings and the bird’s head. Cf. also a scarab 
with both two- and four-winged symbols in G. A. Reisner, et al., Harvard Excavations 
at Samaria, 1908-1910, IIT, Pl. 56 e2. For the Assyrian relations of the symbol v. 
Carl. Watzinger, Denkmdler Palistinas I, pp. 116-17. 

® Moseati, p. 85. David Diringer, “On Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions Discovered 
at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish)—II,” PEQ, 1941, pp. 104-105 and Pl. IX. V. also 
W. F. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. Vol. III: The Iron Age, in 
Annual XXI-XXII, p. 58 and n. 7, and N. Avigad, “ Another bat le-melekh Inscrip- 
tion,” EJ, III (1953), pp. 121-22. 

1° Charles H. Inge, “ Post-Scriptum,” PHQ, 1941, pp. 106-109. 

11 7BM III, pp. 58, 75. 

12 Cf., e.g., Diringer, BA XII, p. 81, and E. L. Sukenik, “The Meaning of the 
‘ Le-Melekh’ Inscriptions,” Kedem, I (1942), pp. 32-36. 

18 PEQ, 1941, pp. 106-109. 

14 Miss Virginia Grace proposes the theory that Rhodian amphora stamps served 
as guarantees of capacity, but in this case also there is no evidential support; see 
her “ Standard Pottery Containers of the Ancient Greek World,” Hesperia, Supple- 
ment, VIII (1949), p. 177. It might also be suggested that the stamps with mmét 
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The four words below the symbol * have been interpreted as names of 
royal potters,’® administrative district capitals in pre-exilic Judah," royal 
store cities,’* royal potteries,’® or royal vineyards.2° On the basis of 
evidence discussed below only the last two interpretations need serious 
consideration. In either case the localities designated are to be sought 
in the vicinity of Hebron. 

A symbol consisting of a point circumscribed by two concentric circles 
is found at times on jar handles with winged impressions, and more 
frequently alone on jar handles of the same type.” Material on this 
neglected symbol is conveniently summarized by Pritchard.22 To be 
noted is the fact that this symbol is incised after firing, that it occurs 
preponderantly with seals of the two-winged type, and that it occurs 
on about one in five of the /mlk handles from el-Jib and Tell en-Nasbeh 
but on less than one in a hundred at Lachish (where the proportion of 
four-winged symbols is much greater). Pritchard rules out hypotheses 
that the symbol is an owner’s mark, a decorative device, or a potter’s 
mark and suggests three others: that the symbol was a cancellation of 
the royal stamp, an indication of receipt, or a mark indicating that the 
vessel had been officially tested. The royal vineyard hypothesis described 
below suggests still other interpretations. 

The ware of individual handles is not precisely described in any of the 
corpora published. The uniformity of the ware is universally recognized.”* 
It is generally characterized as hard, surface dark brown to dark red 
depending on firing, many small white grits, and finely levigated. Seven 
examples from Lachish were examined under a petrographical microscope 
and the results indicate that the examples tested were made of clay 
“from the same geological formation, and quite possibly from the same 
district.” ** According to the writer’s observation the ware of several 


and zp in place of Imlk (v. n. 15) could have been manufactured for non-royal 
purposes (especially in light of the care in seal copying noted infra). 

** There is one instance of zp and several of mmst replacing /mlk in the upper 
register. BA XII, p. 76. Cf. Olga Tufnell, Lachish III, p. 343. : 

16 R. A. 8. Macalister, “ The Royal Potters: I Chron. IV: 23,” Hapository Times, 
XVI (1905), pp. 379-80; Gezer II, p. 210. He is apparently alone in this view. 

‘7 Albright’s former view: JPOS, V, pp. 49 ff., contrast TBM III, p. 75. 

18C, Clermont-Ganneau, “ Note on the Inscribed Jar-Handle and Weight Found 
at Tell Zakariya,” PEFQS, 1899, p. 206. Espoused by Albright in TBM III, p. 75. 

1° DNiringer, BA XII, p. 82. 

2° Ibid., p. 80. Cf. N. Avigad, “ New Light on MSH Seal Impressions,” JEJ, VIII 
(1958), p. 119. 

*1 The reconstructed jar from Lachish which contained a private stamp on only 
one of the four handles might suggest that not all the royal jars were stamped on all 
four handles. Thence, it is possible that the circular impression occurs on handles 
with winged impressions only on jars which have four handles stamped. Otherwise 
it was probably stamped on a plain handle. Cf. PEQ, 1941, pp. 106-109. 

*2 Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, pp. 20-23. 

°F, J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, p. 108. JPOS, 
V, p. 48. TBM III, p. 75. Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, p. 18. Lachish IIT, PI. 
95: 484. It should be noted that the “ grits*” standard in Lachish II, Pl. XX XI: 47 
is an inadequate comparison for the Imlk handles. The grits of the handles are finer 
and more concentrated. 

**The conclusion of K. C. Dunham, Chief Petrographer, Geological Survey and 
Museum, London, quoted by G. E. Wright, “ Archaeological News and Views,” BA, 
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of these handles from Gibeon, Lachish, and Tell en-Nasbeh displays no 
obvious differences. 

The handle sections belong to three general types: oval, one-ridged, 
and two-ridged.** The one-ridged type is lacking at Gibeon, and the 
oval section is missing at Lachish.2* The one-ridged type is generally 
considered post-exilic. McCown places its beginning in the seventh 
century, and he cannot decide whether two-ridged handles continue in 
use in exilic times.*’ Albright has stated that handles with scarab impres- 
sions are markedly less ribbed than those of the winged disc type.*® 
The four handles of the reconstructed Imlk jar from Lachish mentioned 
above, each containing a class 1 hbrn impression, display a one-ridged 
and three two-ridged sections. Accordingly, even if Albright has observed 
a general tendency, this could be confidently utilized only when a detailed 
description of individual handles from a larger corpus is available. To 
date the distribution of handle section types among Diringer’s classes 
is possible only for the handles from Tell en-Nasbeh and a few from 
Gibeon.”° 

It seems strange that no attempt has yet been made to discover how 
many different seals produced the extant impressions. The published 
evidence for this consideration is quite limited, coming from Lachish III, 
Pl. 46 (henceforth L-III); Pritchard’s Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps 
from Gibeon, Fig. 9 (G); Tell en-Nasbeh I, Pl. 56 (TN-I); and Bliss’s 
and Macalister’s Excavations in Palestine, p. 108, Fig. 43 (EP). The 
result of this examination is summarized in Fig. 1. 

The following points should be noted. The total number of stamps 
from class 1 is three, from class 2 is five, and from class 3 is ten. The 
last number may be reduced to eight since it is quite possible that all 
the class 3 zp impressions are made by the same seal.*° Of interest also 
is the fact that handles impressed with the same seal (hbrn class 2) have 
been recovered from Tell en-Nasbeh, Lachish, Gibeon, and one of the 
Shephelah tells. As far as can be noted from the photographs, the three 
natural type stamps have virtually identical scarabs. The similarity of 
the symbol of the five stylized stamps is even more striking.* A problem 


XII (1949), pp. 91-92. Wright suggests that the handles were made at Lachish, but 
all that the evidence indicates is that they were manufactured in a limited geographi- 
cal area. The earlier references describing the Lachish handles as of “ various wares 
and colors” (PHQ, 1941, pp. 92, 94, et passim) should be interpreted in the light 
of the petrographical analysis. 

25 These can be seen illustrated in TN J, p. 157, Fig. 37. All three types occur at 
Tell en-Nasbeh. 

*6 Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, pp. 18-19 and Fig. 8B. Lachish ITI, p. 340. 

eee p. 1Ol; TH AT, p. 11. 

28 JPOS, V, p. 53. 

2° TN I, p. 159, Table V. Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, Fig. 8B. 

%° The duplication of the z in G, Fig. 9: 490, and the ¢ in Z-II/, Pl. 46B: 13, can 
be attributed to a slip of the seal-user. McCown’s statement that one of the mmét 
stamps was wrong and that » or the beginning of m has slipped in is unecessary; 
this impression should also be interpreted as a seal-user’s slip. 7'N I, Fig. 38: 2 and 

. 159. 

%1 D-III, Pl. 46A: 12, is not illustrated in the same proportion as Pl. 46A: 11. 

The irregularities between the lower wings and the shape of the head and upper 
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Fig. 1. Classification of the winged stamps. 
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arises concerning the winged disc impressions, which are also strikingly 
similar. Many of them have left an indistinct impression and look stylized 
although the stamp from which the impression came may have been 
much more carefully designed. This can be clearly seen in a comparison 
of TN-I, Pl. 56: 5 with L-III, Pl. 46B: 13-14; probably TN-I, Pl. 56: 4 
with G, Fig. 9: 499, 486, 487; and possibly also G, Fig. 9: 490 with L-JI/, 
Pl. 46B: 8, 9. Since the evidence is not sufficient to postulate that all 
two-winged impressions were more naturalistic, one must be content with 
proposing two classes without being able to categorize each sealing pre- 
cisely. 

Examination of the position of the letters in relation to the symbol is 
also interesting. In class 1 stamps the curve of the bottom of the first / 
is close to the right corner of the scarab’s head. In the second class it 
is above and to the right of the scarab’s upper right wing-tip. In both 
classes the tail of the m is over the head of the scarab. The position of 
hbrn in the two seals of class 2 is also the same. 

The positions of the letters in relation to each other varies accordingly 
between classes 1 and 2. In class 1 the top of the m is at least as high 
as the top of the first 1. In class 2 the head of the m is on a level with 
the base of the / as normally expected. Since the amount of space for 
the four letters of the upper register is nearly the same in both classes, 
the m written in normal position must have a shorter or a curved tail. 
Thus, the shape of the tail of the m need not have chronological signifi- 
cance (as Diringer contends) but may be due to practical considerations. 
In class 3 the /—m relation of class 1 (L-JIT, Pl. 46B: 11-12) and of 
class 2 (L-III, P|. 46B: 4) are represented. The m’s in the lower register 
are written normally even in class 1 (cf. G, Fig. 9: 523). 

On the basis of this evidence certain hypotheses can be put forth about 
the seal makers. The similarities of the symbol and the almost identical 
position and script of Imlk in the seals of class 1 and likewise in class 2 
make it difficult to think of more than one craftsman and perhaps an 
expert copyist in each case.** Further, it is highly unlikely that the 
same artisan made the class 1 and class 2 seals. This is indicated by the 
abnormal position of the m in the upper register, the irregular slant of 
the letters, and the avpearance of zyp in “ mirror” writing in class 1. 
Class 3 is more complicated, but it seems that at least two seal-makers 
must be involved since a similar normal-abnormal placing of the m 
occurs. 

Archaeoloaical context. Since Warren’s initial discovery of royal 
handles at Jerusalem, they have been reported from the “Shenhelah 
tells.” Gezer, Jericho. Giheah, Tell Beit Mirsim, Gederah, Gederoth, 
Shilhim, Tell er-Rumeileh, Lachish, Tell en-Nasbeh, Khirbet et-Tubeiqah, 
wings make the identification certain. While referring to the L-III publication, it 
is interesting to note that Diringer labels as uncertain two of the stamps of class | 
which he formerly attributed to Hebron. Cf. PHQ, 1941, Pl. VI and pp. 91-92. In 
Fig. 1 taney are included arbitrarily with the Hebron group. What is certain is 
that they have the /mlk, which is practically identical in the three class 1 stamps. 

*2 Positing a separate craftsman for the symbol and the script seems unnecessary. 
The varying position of the m in class 1 might well suggest an illiterate craftsman. 
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Ramat Rahel, Tell Gath, Khirbet es-Samrah, and most recently el-Jib.** 
All of the sites except Tell Gath can be considered as situated within 
the limited boundaries of the late kingdom of Judah. Gath, lying within 
four miles of Lachish, may well have been within Judah. No such handles 
have been discovered at sites north of Tell en-Nasbeh (notably Beitin), 
near the Palestine coast, or outside Palestine. Sites with more than a few 
handles are concentrated in the Judaean hill country between Tell en 
Nasbeh and Tell Beit Mirsim. 

Nearly a third of the published handles come from Lachish,** but here 
the archaeological context is imprecise. Miss Tufnell states that “ strati- 
graphical evidence for a chronological difference between the classes [of 
royal handles] is by no means clearly defined.” ** The arguments for 
raising the rate of the destruction of level III from 597 to 701 B.C. 
have been decisively rejected by Buchanan and Wright.** The mixture 
in levels III and II and the homogeneity of the pottery reported by 
Wright support scepticism about a significant chronological break be- 
tween the levels and confirm Starkey’s original proposal to date the end 
of III to 597 and of II to 587 B.C. The most one can conclude is that, 
in areas where there is no subsequent Persian occupation and where 
winged seals were found in the destruction of level IT,** there is evidence 
for their use through the last days of Judah. It can also be argued that 
the almost exclusive concentration of the handles in level III ** would 
make it difficult to attribute any of these handles to the eighth century. 

The eighty winged impressions from the “ great pool” at Gibeon are 
not yet closely dated. The context, however, does point clearly to a date 
at the end of Iron II. The writer concurs with Pritchard’s impression 
of the pottery context, “that the typical forms belonged to the very 
end of the Iron II period . . .” *° Private seal impressions from the same 


88 The first published reference to them is found in “ Phoenician Inscriptions on 
Jar Handles,” PEFQS, 1870, p. 372. References to 1930 are summarized by Diringer, 
Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi (1934), pp. 155-57. Moscati, op. cit., pp. 
83 ff.. supplies the subsequent references down to 1950. References subsequent to 
1950 not included elsewhere in these notes, are “ Notes and News,” JEJ, VI (1956), 
p. 259 (Tell Gath); F. M. Cross, Jr., and J. T. Milik, “ Explorations in the Judaean 
Bugé‘ah,” BULLETIN 142 (1956), p. 11 and Fig. 2 (Khirbet es-Samrah). 

84 [-III, Pl. 46 reports 313 winged impressions from Lachish and 550 from other 
sites. The 80 impressions from Gibeon, two from Ramat Rahel, and one from Khirbet 
es-Samrah should be added to the total. 


85 L.-T, p. 340. 

86 Buchanan points to the circular argument in L-/II, p. 48, viz., the date of the 
destruction of level III is raised to 701 B.C. because of the paleographie develop- 
ment of the “royal stamps” when elsewhere it is assumed that the paleographic 
evidence was changed to fit the new date of level III. Cf. the review of L-IIT by 
Briggs W. Buchanan in AJA, 58 (1954), pp. 335-39. It can be added that using 
paleographie evidence for dating level III contradicts the statement (p. 340) that 
Lachish provides no stratigraphic evidence for chronological differences between 
classes of impressions. Wright denies the ceramic differences between levels III and 
II, pointing to “clearly stratified deposits which suggests a great mixture in both 
III and II.” Cf. his review of L-JII in Vetus Testamentum, V (1955), pp. 97-105. 

87 H.g., Rooms 1015 and 1017; v. Z-IIT, p. 340. 

38 Thid. 

®° Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, p. 12. 
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context have close parallels from the 597 and 587 B. C. destruction levels 
at Lachish.*® The dating of the unique wine jar handles, found with the 
royal handles in the upper levels of the deposit, has not been finally 
settled, but a date at the very end of Iron II or shortly thereafter seems 
assured.*? 

The eighty-six impressions from Tell en-Nasbeh contribute no further 
light. McCown concludes: 
As to date no distinctions are possible at either TN or Tell ed-Duweir between less 
and more highly stylized types or between beetle and sun-disk types. Also whether 
they may possibly have come into use before 700 B.C. is still an open question so 
far as the sites listed have given evidence.*? 


Evidence from other sites is no more helpful although it generally con- 
firms a context in the latter part of Iron II (e.g., Beth-zur, Tell Beit 
Mirsim, Tell el-Fial, and Ramat Rahel). 

In summary, then, there is no stratigraphic evidence for separating 
the various types of impressions chronologically. The evidence from 
Gibeon, Lachish and other sites, and the characteristics of the pottery 
itself point to an introduction of the stamped handles after rather than 
before 700 B.C. It is certain that they continued in use until 587 B. C., 
and there is no evidence to prove that some of the jars did not continue 
in use at least shortly thereafter. 


Historical context. Historical considerations give a probable terminus 
ante quem of 587 B.C. for the manufacture of the Imlk jars, and H. L. 
Ginsberg arrives at a terminus post quem about 666 B.C.** Ginsberg 
identifies z(y) p with northern Ziph and assumes that the Hebron—Ziph 
area (lost during Hezekiah’s reign) was restored to Judah in the course 


of Asshurbanapal’s Egyptian campaign of 667 B.C. He also points to 


*° Cf. the parallels cited by Pritchard, ibid., pp. 27-29. 

“1 Pritchard concludes that these handles “are so closely intermingled ” with the 
winged impressions that he would assign both groups to the end of Iron II. The 
fact that the royal handles occur between 2.1 and 13.5 m. while none of the wine 
jar handles appears below 7.6 m. makes an identical chronology for the two types 
of handles dubious. That all this debris was dumped into the installation at one 
time or within a relatively short period of time (ibid., p. 12) is also not clear. If 
one major earth-moving operation were involved, would not the latest material (i.e. 
that contemporary with the mgh seal) be likely to appear in the lowest levels of 
the debris? That post-exilic material appears only above the 7.6 m. level (or higher?) 
indicates that we may postulate at least two phases in the filling. 

N. Avigad, “Some Notes on the Hebrew Inscriptions from Gibeon” (review 
article), JEJ, IX (1959), p. 132, would date the Gibeon wine jars to ca. 700 B.C. 
on the basis of the ’ with a diagonal stroke on the right which has parallels in a 
Silwan tomb inscription which he published. The dating of the wine jar script, 
however, should be based on an evaluation of all the evidence, not on the unusual 
formation of a single letter of the alphabet. In a letter to the author dated 9 
December 1959 Professor Cross observes: “The script, as a whole, especially the 
he, dalet, some examples of resh and lamed, points to the end of the seventh century 
at earliest, and, probably, to the sixth century, hardly later for the group.” He 
further suggests that the “ Avigad alef .. . probably continued as a by-form until 
the end of the kingdom [fof Judah].” 

“2TN I, v. 160. 

“8H. L. Ginsberg, “ Judah and the Transjordan States from 734 to 582 B.C. E.,” 
in Alewander Marx Jubilee Volume (English; 1950), pp. 349-51, esp. notes 12 and 13. 
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II Kings 21: 19, which states that Amon, a son of Manasseh and Meshul- 
lemeth of Jotbah (which he identifies with Juttah, four miles from Ziph) , 
began to rule at the age of twenty-two. From this he deduces that Judah 
must have gained control of the Yuttah area by 665 B.C., Manasseh’s 
death occurring in 642 B.C. The assumption that Manasseh could have 
married Meshullemeth only while Jotbah was under his control is not 
completely invulnerable, however. 

Statistical arguments that Ginsberg uses ** in assuming that the four 
names are administrative centers are invalidated by the evidence from 
Tell en-Nasbeh and Gibeon. The postulated administrative system could 
hardly make possible such an even distribution of the four names at these 
two towns. The philological argument of Ginsberg that mmét is an 
abbreviation for mmélt and indicates the city-state, Jerusalem, is un- 
sound; the parallel he adduces (msh = msph) has been recently refuted 
by Avigad.*® While Ginsberg’s arguments for northern Socoh are thus 
invalid, the identification could still be correct if one accepts the royal 
vineyards hypothesis. If the theory of royal potteries be accepted, how- 
ever, the southern Socoh seems preferable from the point of view of 
uniformity of ware (cf. infra). 


Paleographic context. Diringer’s original view was that the script of 
the Siloam Inscription (ca. 700 B.C.) is an intermediate step between 
the script of class 1 and class 2 impressions.*® Accordingly, he dated 
class 1 to the early or middle eighth century, class 2 to the reign of 
Manasseh (687-642 B.C.), and class 3 from the latter part of Josiah’s 
reign (615-610 B.C.) to the fall of Judah. In Lachish IIT he raises his 
dating of class 2 from the reign of Manasseh to the end of the eighth 
century in connection with the difficulty of dating level III.*7 In general, 
he sees a much greater cleavage in epigraphy between classes 1 and 2 
that between 2 and 3. 

Albright has accepted the three paleographic classes distinguished by 
Diringer but attributes them respectively to the reigns of Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, and Josiah and his successors.*® His arguments are primarily 
based on the assumption that the lack of winged impressions in Israel 
precludes a date before 722 and that several two-winged impressions 
were discovered in the final destruction of Tell Beit Mirsim and Gibeah. 

Diringer’s paleographic arguments need careful re-examination in the 
light of the new material from Gibeon and the seal analysis discussed 
above. The methodological error of analyzing individual paleographic 
impressions, many of them extremely worn or poorly impressed, instead 
of reconstructing the letters of original seals may have led to the impres- 
sion that there was more paleographic evidence than there actually is.*® 


“* Ibid. Cf. TBM III, p. 75. 

‘° H. L. Ginsberg, “ MMST and MSH,” BULLETIN 109 (1948), pp. 20-21. IHJ VIII, 
pp. 113-19. Cf. esp. p. 118, n. 28, and p. 114. 

*° BA XII, pp. 85-86. 

‘7 L-11T, p. 344, Cf. Buchanan’s review in AJA 58, p. 335. 

*8 TBM III, p. 74. 

*° Cf. TN I, p. 158, Fig. 38.- Details of Diringer’s paleographic analysis are found 
in BA XII, pp. 76, 77, 79, 86. 
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Diringer argues that all the letters in class 1 are long and thin while class 2 
letters are generally more squat, wider, and shorter. The letters in the lower register 
of G, Fig. 9: 523 hardly fit the class 1 description, but the scarab is obviously class 
1 and the /mlk is similar to that of the other two class 1 seals. He contends that 
the letters 1, m, n, and p are curved and rounded at the bottom in class 2, but 
compare the l’s in L-J/I, Pl. 46A: 1-7 of class 1 which are just as rounded (allowing 
for the slant of the letters). The n’s of class 2 are hardly more rounded than those 
of class 1 as compared with the rounded n of class 3. The curve of the m’s has been 
discussed above. However, the two m’s of the class 2 mmést stamp might be adduced 
against attributing the curve of m to considerations of space. The first, however, 
is limited in direction by the edge of the stamp, and the shaft of the second hardly 
differs from those of class 1. In class 3 the shafts of the m’s of the first mmést stamp 
of Fig. 1 are straight while those of the third are rounded. The shaft of the class 2 
p is rounded, but there is no adequate comparative material, the p of the class 1] 
Ziph stamp appearing in “mirror” writing. The only p of class 3 appears to be 
less rounded. 

Diringer’s contention that the 6 is tall and thin in class 1 but short and squat 
in class 2 is belied by comparing L-III, Pl. 46A: 1-7 with L-II, Pl. 46A: 9. The 
lower stroke of the b of class 2 is in one stamp like class 1 and in the other like 
class 3. This does not set classes 2 and 3 against class 1 as Diringer implies. The 
z is not tall and thin in class 1, short and squat in class 2, and even more so in 
class 3. 

The paleographic distinctions of general chronological significance have also been 
misinterpreted by Diringer. He considers significant the fact that the top stroke 
of the Socoh h extends beyond the vertical stroke in class 2 but not in class 3. Two 
class 3 Socoh seals from el-Jib do have the top stroke of the h extending beyond 
the vertical stroke. Moreover, this h with extended top stroke is typologically a 
sign of lateness where it appears, contrary to Diringer’s observation. It begins to 
appear about the end of the eighth century B.C., being the normal form in the 
Siloam Inscription, and it persisted into the paleo-Hebrew material at Qumran. 

In analyzng the m’s, Diringer sets the heads of the m’s of classes 2 and 3 against 
those of class 1. Actually, the evidence points to the fact that the m’s of both 
classes 1 and 2 are of the “ shin-head ” type while those of class 3 are of the three- 
stroke type with or without a crossbar. It should be noted that the two shorter 
strokes to the left are parallel to the shaft, unlike the two strokes of the Siloam m. 
The three-stroke m is well attested for the very last days of Judah. The seal of 
Eliakim, Jehoiachin’s steward, has a three-stroke m according to Albright’s drawing 
(from three stamps).°° The seal of Jaazaniah from Tell en-Nasbeh has m of this 
type.*! The Inhm seals from Tell ed-Duweir also have this m.5* The general simi- 
larities of the other letters to those of the above-mentioned seals and the Gedaliah 
seal should be observed also.°* Here again Diringer fails to distinguish the older 
“ shin-head ” type, which is beginning to be systematically replaced as early as the 
Siloam Inscription, from the type with or without a crossbar; the latter is char- 
acteristically late, especially when the right shoulder tends to disappear (cf. the 
Lachish Letters). 


It is well to note that even in the case of h and m there is a mixture 
of forms in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. Professor Cross refers 
to a tension between lapidary and cursive styles. In this situation atten- 
tion must be directed to the major lines in the evolution of the script, 
not the idiosyncrasies that preoccupy Diringer. 

If, on the basis of this evidence, one attributes the class 3 seals to the 
period from the latter part of the reign of Josiah to the end of the king- 


5° Cf. TBM j', p. 78, Fig. 13, with TBM ITI, Pl. 60: 8. 

517N I, Pl. 57: 4. Dated ca. 600 B.C. Cf. II Kings 25: 23. 
52 D-III, Pl. 47: 10. Cf. Moscati, Pl. XVII: 3-4 and p. 77. 

58 Moscati, p. 61 and Pl. XIII: 6. 
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dom of Judah, classes 1 and 2 must fall somewhere in the seventh century 
B.C. Diringer’s contention that 

the epigraphic cleavage between classes 1 and 2 is so clear that a complete specimen 
of class 1 and a complete specimen of class 2 may serve as typical of the evolution 
of some Early Hebrew Letters ** 


must be emphatically rejected. There is, in fact, no precise evidence that 
would prove conclusively which of the two is earlier. The class 1 and 
class 2 seals could well have been made within a few years of each other. 
It is impossible to decide on paleographic evidence alone whether the 
seals of classes 1 and 2 should be assigned to the reign of Hezekiah or 
Manasseh, but the period 666-620 can be suggested if one accepts Gins- 
berg’s argument. That the terminus post quem cannot be later than 
666 seems to be indicated by some of the close paleographic similarities 
of classes 1 and 2 to the Siloam Inscription.*® 

Other paleographic characteristics that might be mentioned are the 
later tendency of the head of the k to move to the left of the main shaft 
in class 3 and the archaizing tendencies of many of the letters of all 
classes.*° It is also interesting to note that the class 1 Ziph stamp con- 
tains one of the first internal matres lectionis in Hebrew.’ The fact that 
the y is omitted in class 2 and occurs only on some class 3 stamps indi- 
cates no more than that it is beginning to be used at this time. 

In summary, the paleographic evidence is not sufficient to suggest 
precise chronological limits, but in general it supports the view held by 
Albright for many years, that the two-winged impressions are definitely 
later than the four-winged. Paleographic evidence suggests that the two- 


winged impressions belong to the late seventh and early sixth centuries 
B.C. and that the four-winged impressions are earlier. Whether the 
four-winged impressions date from the reign of Manasseh or go back as 
far as Hezekiah’s reign cannot be determined on paleographic grounds. 


Conclusion. If the idea that the four places mentioned on the seals 
are administrative centers is rejected, there remains the evidence ‘of 
provenience, which strongly suggests that the jars had some relation to 
the government of Judah. This has led to the hypothesis of “royal 
potteries ” developed in detail by Diringer.** In light of the evidence 
now available this hypothesis would contain some of the following ele- 
ments though individual scholars would vary details: 


1. That the four cities mentioned on the stamps indicate localities of pottery 
manufacture in the vicinity of Hebron, mmst as yet unlocated. 
2. That the potteries produced a large number of jars for government use. 


54 BA XII, p. 76. Cf. p. 86. 

55 Striking is the br ligature in the class 1 Hebron seal as compared with the 
same ligature in the second last line of the Siloam Inscription. 

5° See esp. Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions, Fig. 9: 499, and the class 3 Socoh seal 
in L-IIT, Fig. 46B: 10-12. 

57 F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography (1952), pp. 
51 (No. 42) and 57. N. Avigad, “The Epitaph of a Royal Steward from Siloam 
Village,” JEJ, III (1953), pp. 137-52. 

58 BA XII, pp. 79-82. 
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That the potteries were operated by direct royal administration or by a business 
man (noble) who had influence in the Jerusalem court. 

That the jars were distributed throughout the kingdom for governmental 
purposes. The fewness of such handles from Tell Beit Mirsim might indicate 
that it was not the scene of much governmental activity, at least of the type 
associated with the jars—perhaps the gathering of texes in kind. 

That the jars were distributed from the Hebron area or possibly from Jeru- 
salem. The evidence of the circle stamp might be adduced to support the idea 
that distribution took place from Jerusalem if one assumes that the stamp 
was related to some administrative function there, especially if it indicates 
cancellation of government ownership as Pritchard suggests. 

That the jars were first stamped during the reign of Manasseh, and that this 
practice continued through 587 B.C., a change in symbol taking place some 
time during the reign of Josiah. This change had no apparent significance. 


As an alternative view Miss Tufnell suggests that “the stamps may 
indicate special brands of produce (wine, oil, etc.) from the “royal ” 
farms situated in, or near, Hebron, Ziph, Sokoh, and MmSt.” ** Avigad 
makes a similar suggestion for the Mosah stamp.’ Cross suggests that 
wine is the most likely commodity. Hence, a “ royal vineyards theory ” 
may be developed along the following lines: 

1. That there was a winery in the Hebron area where wine was made from grapes 

grown near Hebron, Ziph (N), Socoh (N), and Mmit. 

That there was a pottery associated with this winery. 

That this pottery produced large jars for the wholesale distribution of the wine. 
That this industry was under royal control or mandate. 

That the wine was distributed throughout Judah to be sold for private con- 
sumption, packaged for distribution abroad, or used for governmental needs 
(primarily the army) .** 

That the circular symbol may have indicated the kind of wine, its age, or a 
sanction for reuse. 

That the royal winery began using Imlk stamps during the reign of Manasseh, 
changing the symbol during Josiah’s reign. 


The writer prefers the latter theory because it seems unlikely that a 
royal pottery would specialize in the production of one very large jar 
type unless it were related to the distribution of a specific commodity. 
Other ceramic forms would have been much more convenient for gather- 
ing the various varieties of taxes in kind. Whichever theory is held, it is 
now virtually certain that the lmlk stamps are related to a government 
industry in the Hebron area in the seventh and early sixth centuries B. C. 





5° Tbhid., p. 80. 

6o7HJ VIII, p. 119. 

61 Cross emphasizes the great size of the jars and their consequent awkwardness 
for transport. This would provide a difficulty to any theory involving their distri- 
bution, and yet the evidence indicates that they were transported. They are not so 
large that two of them could not have been transported by a mule. Cf. also some 
of the large Rhodian, Knidian, and Coan amphorae. 
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YEHUD or HA‘IR? 
N. AvIGAD 


In the following the writer does not intend to propose a new inter- 
pretation of the stamp-inscriptions under discussion, but to suggest a 
new reasoning in favour of the reading Yehtd proposed by some scholars, 
as against the rendering Ha‘ir held by others. It is hoped that this note 
will contribute to a final settlement of a scholarly controversy, which by 
now seems to have reached a state of deadlock. 

The subject matter is the stamped jar-handles of the Persian period 
(c. 4th century B.C.) which bear four characters in archaizing Hebrew, 
inclosed in a circle. According to the current opinion, two of these 
characters are indisputably yodh and he, one letter can be read either 
daleth or resh, and the fourth sign may be interpreted as ‘ayin when it is 
a circle, or teth when a crossbar appears within the circle. The barred 
letter is sometimes rendered in a rhomboid form. 

Since the first find of these four-letter stamps at Gezer and their 
subsequent appearance in a greater number during the excavations on 
the Ophel and in smaller groups on other sites near Jerusalem (34 alto- 
gether), many scholars, including foremost Hebrew epigraphists, con- 
tributed their share to the finding of a reasonable interpretation of their 
legend. The main readings proposed at an earlier stage were as follows: * 
hyrt or hydt (Macalister), ‘dyh or tbyh (Clermont-Ganneau), ‘zryh 
(Lidzbarski) , hry or hdy with an additional decorative sign (Pilcher) , 
hry with a sign as ideograph of the sun-god (Sayce), whb with a numeri- 
cal sign or official mark (Duncan), ‘dyh or yd‘yh (Albright). All these 
interpretations, which had in common the quest for a personal proper 
name, proved unconvincing. 

Sukenik,? on the other hand, proposed the reading htyr (Ha‘ir = the 
City) which was according to biblical sources an accepted designation 
for Jerusalem. This interpretation found general approval. but shortly 
afterwards Sukenik changed his mind in this respect. Following his 
important discovery of the yhd coin, which was formerly misread yhw, 
he suggested the same reading for another group of stamped jar-handles 
hearing three letters. which had also been misread yhw (Figs. 1-2). 
Subsequently, Sukenik abandoned his previous interpretation of the 
Ha‘ir stamps. Instead. he provosed that three of their letters should 
he read as the word yhd (the official name of the Persian province Yehid. 
Judah), and the fourth character as a conventional sign, already proposed 
by some of his predecessors.? Simu!taneously and independently Albright 
arrived at the same conclusion.* Regarding the enigmatic fourth letter, 


* For full bibliogranhy un to 1933 ef. D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche 
palestinesi. Roma 1934. p. 136 f. 

°E. L. Sukenik, “The ‘Jerusalem’ and ‘The City’ Stamps on Jar Handles,’ 
JPOS XIIT, 1933, pp. 226-231. 

* Ibid.. XIV, p. 182-4, Pl. ITT. 

‘W. F. Albright, “Light on the Jewish State in Persian Times,’ BULLETIN 53 
(1934), pp. 20-22. 


, 
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it was pointed out that on jars from Elephantine (5th cent. B.C.), 
which bear the inscription lamelekh (belonging to the king), this word 
is invariably followed by a sign in the form of a Phoenician teth.’ These 
jar inscriptions and the legend of our stamps thus represent parallel 
formulae referring respectively to the royal fiscal service and to the 
provincial fiscus of Judah in the time of the Persian rule. Both are 
followed by an official monogram of uncertain significance. 


© © W) 1°44 
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Fies. 1-16. yhd stamps with symbols, ete. 
1—Telli en-Nasheh; 2—Ramath Rahel; 3—Jericho; 4, 5—Ophel, Bethany; 
6—Ophel, Ramath, Rahel; 7—Ophel, Bethany; 8—Gezer, Hebrew University ; 
9, 10—Ophel; 11-16—Elephantine. 


Although this new interpretation found general approval and has been 
adopted in subsequent publications, various queries remained unsettled, 
and some scholars continued to maintain the previous version. Pére 
Vincent ° published an important article on the post-exilic inscribed seal- 


5M. Lidzbarski, Phénizische und Aramdische Krugaufschriften aus Elephantine, 
Berlin 1912, p. 19, P 1. VI. See our Figs. 11-15. 
°L.-H. Vincent, “Les épigraphes judéo-araméennes postexiliques,” RB 1949, pp. 
274-294, with extensive literature. 
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impressions, in which he defends vigorously the abandoned Ha‘ir inter- 
pretation. Among his various objections against the new Yehtd + sym- 
bol version one seemed to be incontestable, viz. the grouping of the 
letters. In order to obtain the legend yhd it must be read clockwise 
(Fig. 4). But then the sequence of letters is interrupted by the suggested 
symbolic sign. H'yr, however, gives, according to the same opinion, a 
continuous reading in an anti-clock direction. This view is also endorsed 
by Barrois in his manual.’ 

Among more recent excavators Father S. J. Saller, who found two 
stamped jar-handles of this kind at Bethany,® follows Pére Vincent in 
reading Ha‘ir. Aharoni,’? whose excavations at Ramath Rahel yielded 
three four-letter stamps, suggests that both readings were originaliy in- 
tended: for the Persian administration the official name Yehtd with 
the royal monogram, and for the Jewish community the possibility of 
reading Ha‘ir. Thus, confusion and uncertainty again prevails in the 
matter of interpretation of these stamped jar-handles. 

Some time ago, when studying the Mosah seal-impressions, the present 
writer proved that the four letters of these circular impressions should 
not be read clockwise, as previously suggested, but in two horizontal 
lines of two letters each.2° Only then is the correct reading mwsh 
obtained. Now it appears to him that the same way of reading should 
be applied to the impressions under discussion. They are contempor- 
aneous with the mwsh stamps, both are official seals and show similar 
arrangement of letters, so there is sufficient reason to believe that the 
intended way of reading was primarily the same. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the way in which a typical example of our seal- 
impressions is usually reproduced. When looked at in this position, no 
other reading than circular seems probable. Figs. 5-7, however, show the 
proper position of stamps as proposed by the writer. A division into two 
horizontal lines of letters is now possible. The upper line contains the 
symbolic sign (teth) and the letter yodh; the lower line has the letters 
he and daleth. The legend thus obtained begins with the monogram 
and continues with the word yhd. It must, however, be admitted that 
some of the stamps show less regularity in arrangement and position of 
letters; sometimes positive and negative forms appear in the same legend, 
and sporadically letters appear upside down, and the like. Stamps of 
this period are notorious for their careless execution. Fig. 8 illustrates 
a rare instance where yhd reads clockwise without interference of the 
symbol. In this case the reading h‘yr is impossible. 

The Ha‘ir version is to be objected to mainly on account of the sug- 
gested ‘ayin, which has very frequently a crossbar on its midst. No such 
‘ayin is known in Hebrew epigraphy.’ Nor can these strokes be ac- 
counted for as accidental. It is also quite unusual for ‘ayin to fall to- 


7A. G. Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie biblique II, Paris, 1953, p. 227. 

8 Studii Biblici Franciscani, Liber Annuus 3, 1952-53, pp. 5-22. 

®Y. Aharoni, “ Excavations at Ramath Rahel, 1954,” JEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 137-155. 

10N, Avigad, “ New Light on the MSH Seal Impressions,” JZJ, 8, 1958, pp. 113-119. 

11 Father Saller’s reference to the Proto-Canaanite ‘ayin is far-fetched; cf. Excava- 
tions at Bethany, Jerusalem, 1957, p. 194, n. 10. 
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gether with teth. Moreover, the present writer rejects the generally 
accepted view according to which the round letter without the crossbar 
is much more common than the barred letter, and should therefore be 
read ‘ayin. The contrary seems to be nearer to the truth. A survey of 
the published reproductions of the stamps yields the following statistics: 


Gezer:’* Two stamps found, both with crossbars. 

Ophel:** Of 18 drawings of stamps published by Duncan only 5 
show plain circles, the rest having strokes, crossed lines or dots. 
Ramath Rahel:** The only jar-handle published has a crossbar 
(two unpublished stamps are damaged) . 

Bethany: ** Two stamps found, both with crossbars. 


It may be added that an unpublished stamped jar-handle of unknown 
provenance in the Hebrew University’s collection also shows the round 
letter with an inner line. 

On one of the Bethany stamps Father Saller remarks: “ The ‘ayin is 
round and also seems to have a crossbar, which is very thin.” This 
remark applies, in the writer’s opinion, to many stamps. The crossbars 
of the round letters are quite frequently executed in very faint lines and 
do not show properly on some impressions, thus giving the erroneous 
effect of a plain circle. Summing up, it may be said that, generally, the 
round letters are meant to have the form of a teth; in most cases they 
do show this form, and only a few of them lack the stroke, which may 
be quite accidental. 

In this connection, it is of the greatest interest that among the various 
“ornamental devices” recorded on jar-handles from the Ophel, two are 
circles with a crossbar, absolutely identical with the teth monogram of 
our seal-impressions (Fig. 9) ,’° and two others consist of slightly open 
ovals with an inner small cross (Fig. 10)’ resembling closely the 
Phoenician teth on the Elephantine jars, as pointed out by Duncan and 
others. 

On the meaning of these monograms, which were apparently used 
both separately and on inscribed seals, we are unable to put forward a 
new suggestion in addition to those known, viz.: an indication of ca- 
pacity (?), a recognized authoritative mark of genuineness, or a degener- 
ate representation of a solar disc representing a royal symbol. As to 
the last interpretation, which is fairly popular, and is based on the 
Elephantine monogram, it has already been pointed out by Lidzbarski * 
that the occurrence of an Aramaic version of the Phoenician lamelekh 
inscription in Elephantine with the following Aramaic teth (Lidzbarski, 


12R, A. S. Macalister, The Hacavation of Gezer II (1912), Figs. 375-6. 

18 PEFQS, 1925, Pl. IV (facing p. 91), 19-36. 

14 THJ, 6, 1956, Pl. 26, 6. 

15 Liber Annuus 3, p. 9, Fig. 3. 

16R, A. S. Macalister and J. G. Duncan, Excavations on the Hill of Ophel, Jeru- 
salem (1923-1925), PEF An. IV, 1926, Fig. 204 lower left; Duncan, PEFQS, 1925, 
Pl. IV, 10. 

17 PEF An. IV, Fig. 203, 8; PHFQS, 1925. Pl. IV, 4-5. 

18M. Lidzbarski, op. cit. 
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No. 65, our Fig. 16) seems to indicate that what is meant here is the 
letter teth, and not the solar disc. But on the other hand, Lidzbarski 
considers the tentative possibility that, when the conventional solar disc 
reached the schematic form of a Phoenician teth, its original meaning 
was lost, and it was finally regarded as teth. Hence it was written in 
Aramaic legends also as Aramaic teth. It should, however, be pointed 
out that the said Aramaic teth also has a diagonal stroke which makes 
it rather similar to the monogram of one of the Phoenician inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski, No. 59, our Fig. 15) which has one stroke only. 


Figs. 17-18. yhwd stamp with symbol from Ophel. 


In conclusion, it may be said that these monograms have the form of a 
teth both in Elephantine and on the Yehtd stamps and undoubtedly 
represent an official symbol, but the exact meaning of the latter is still 
open to discussion. 


After the manuscript of this article was concluded, I happened to come across 
a photograph of one of the stamped jar-handles from Ophel, labelled No. 29 (PAM 
Inventory, No. P 3632) which has aroused my interest (Fig. 18). Two variant 
unsatisfactory drawings of it were published by the excavators.'’® At the first sight 
it looks like one of the normal impressions discussed above, but showing a different 
grouping of letters. But a careful examination of the photograph shows, somewhat 
surprisingly, that in addition to the usual four characters, a fifth letter is to be 
clearly distinguished in the space just above the yodh. This letter is evidently waw. 
We have here for the first time a circular stamp with Yehid written plene Y H W.D 
and with the additional monogram feth (Fig. 17). It confirms the main assumption 
of our article, that the legend does not read clockwise but in lines, from the bottom 
upwards. First comes teth, next follow yodh and he, and last waw and daleth. The 
teth has a very thin crossbar, waw is short for want of space, and daleth is very 
tall, showing again that a long stem is not always a safe criterion for reading resh. 
The grouping of letters is remarkably close and compact. 

We may conclude by saying that this five-letter stamp t-yhwd ends the Yehtiid— 
Ha‘ir controversy, confirming definitely the Sukenik-Albright interpretation. In 
addition, it adds a Hebrew variant to the plene Aramaic yhwd (Fig. 3) and mwsh 
stamps recently identified by the present writer.*° 





1° PEF An. IV, 1926, Fig. 202, 10, represents a very badly interpreted drawing; 


PEFQS, 1925, Pl. IV, 20 is much better. 
2°TEJ, 7, 1957, p. 146-153; 8, 1958, p. 113-119. For more recently discovered 


yhwd stamps ef. Aharoni, JEJ, 9, 1959, Pl. 4, D, p. 273 f. 
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NOTES ON THE THIRD ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION 
FROM SEFIRE-SUJIN 


Franz RosentHAL 


Previous treatments of the by now famous text known to me are the 
masterly editio princeps by A. Dupont-Sommer, in Bulletin du Musée de 
Beyrouth, XIII (1956 [?]), 23-41, and the excellent full discussion by 
J. A. Fitzmyer, in Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XX (1958), 444-76. Du- 
pont-Sommer republished his text and his translation in Les inscriptions 
araméennes de Sfiré (Paris 1958 [?], Mém. Acad. des Inscr. et Belles- 
Lettres, XV), his translation only in Akten des 24. Intern. Orientalisten- 
Kongresses, Miinchen, 238-40 (Wiesbaden 1959). Some good observa- 
tions were also made by E. Vogt in Biblica, XX XIX (1958), 269-74. 
There is little room left for improvement after the work of these scholars. 

Fitzmyer’s translation has been followed closely. Apologies are due 
for repeating the translation of the entire text merely for the sake of a 
few notes and a few minor changes. But without the text, the notes 
would have to be expanded to such an extent that little if any space 
would be saved. 

(1) or to your son or to your offspring or to one of the kings of 
Arpad and spl¢ ak]s | [agljainst me or against my son or against the son 
of my son or against my offspring in the manner of any one man (2) who 
blows hot ! and speaks evil words, you must not accept, to my detriment 
[and to the detriment of my son],’ the words (he says) from his hand. 
You must turn them (i. e., such men) over into my hands. Your (3) son 
must turn (them) over to my son. Your offspring must turn (them) 
over to my offspring. The offspring of [anyone of the k]ings of Arpad 
must turn (them) over to me. Whatever is good in my eyes, I shall do 
to them. (4) If you do not do so, you will have been false to all the 
gods of the treaty contained in [this] inscription. 

If one of my officials or one of my brothers or one of (5) my eunuchs 
or one of the common people under my control flees from me and becomes 


*The meaning of the phrase ybch rwh ’pwh is given by the parallel passage 
Prov. 1: 23 (’bych lkm rwhy). It refers to the emotional expression of feelings and 
words. Both here and in Proverbs the phrase is followed by a reference to speaking. 
Our text shows that the verb in Proverbs cannot have anything to do with the root 
nbe (this Masoretic tradition may be correct elsewhere in the Bible), but must be 
combined with a root bey/w (probably, with original ¢). It is doubtful whether in 
*bych, y is a later addition, or, more likely, reflects an earlier *’beyh. The basic 
meaning of the root b¢y/w could very well be, as assumed in the Hebrew dictionaries, 
“to cause to swell, to cause to boil.” Thus, the phrase means: “ who causes his 
breath to boil, who breathes heavily (as in anger or overweening pride, or the 
like).” In Sefire I B 39, wtbch nb&sk may be a related idiom. 

2 Supply: 1 ely [wel bry] tqh ... Possible alternatives for bry are bny, or even 
byty. The root /qh followed by a word meaning “speech, exhortation ” is common 
in the Bible, and always signifies acceptance. “From his hand” should possibly 
be left untranslated, as an idiomatic complement of /gh in the meaning of “ to 


accept.” 
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a fugitive and goes to Aleppo, you must not se[t a taJble for them,® and 
you must not say to them, “Stay peacefully in your place,’ and you 
must not cause them to be (6) disdainful of me.* You must placate 
them * and return them to me. If not, they shall [remain] in your land 
to be quiet there ® until I come and placate them. If you cause them 
to be disdainful (7) of me and set a table for them and say to them, 
“Stay where [yo]u are and pay no attention to him,”’* you will have 
betrayed this treaty. 

When I send my messenger to anyone of the kings (8) around me 
or t[o] anyone who is a friend of mine, to (exchange) greetings or for 
any of my business, or he sends his messenger to me, the road (9) shall 
be open to me. You must not (try to) exercise control over me in this 
respect, and you must not contest i[t](s use) with me. If you do not do 
so, you will have betrayed this treaty. 

If it happens that one of my brothers or one of the house (10) of my 
father or one of my sons or one of my officers or one of my officials or 
one of the common people under my control or one of my enemies (11) 
seeks my head to kill me and to kill my son and my offspring, if it is 
mle] they kill, you must come and avenge my blood from the hand of 
my enemies. Your son must come (12) to avenge the blood of my son 
from his enemies. The son of your son must come to avenge the blof[od 
of the slon of my son. Your offspring must come to avenge the blood 
of my offspring. If it is a city, you must slay (13) it with the sword. 
If it is one of my brothers or one of my slaves or [one] of my officials or 
one of the-common people under my control, you must slay him and his 


offspring, his supporters,® (14) and his friends with the sword. If you do 
not do so, you will have been false to all the gods of the [tr]eaty contained 
in this inscription. 


* An approximate rendering of a phrase which appears to mean literally: “ to 
throw down (Akk. nasdéku) food (meals).” 

*The soul is “high” when it is proud, which leads, as the Bible shows (Dt. 
8: 14), to having little respect for and forgetting one’s master and friend. In this 
case, mny does not mean that their soul is “ higher than me,” but “ high away from 
me, disdainful, forgetful of me.” 

5 Their disdain and disrespect must not be tolerated or encouraged, but they must 
be persuaded that their master whom they have deserted is not so bad after all and 
that they ought to make their peace with him. The ordinary meaning of the paccel 
of rew/y, as in Syriac, thus fits here very well, and it obviously is what is needed 
in lines 18-19. If one wonders about the mildness of the attitude taken here, it 
may be either the result of conditions as they existed at that particular time, or, 
perhaps, “to placate” had an ominous sound like “ to pacify ” today. 

®° Hnl means “if not” (hen la). The construction that follows is similar to one 
frequently found in Hebrew in connection with verbs of motion, “ to come to a place 
to stay there,” or the like. Rqw here is the infinitive of the pal, approximately 
raq/cew. However, the absence of the preposition J adds a slight element of uncer- 
tainty. 

7° To turn after him ” is “ to look after him, to pay attention to him.” In Hebrew, 
we commonly find the same root followed by the corresponding preposition ’hry, 
in the meaning of “ to turn, to look behind oneself.” 

SIf the reading were &rbwh, Syriac sarbtd “family” would provide a suitable 
meaning. However, Dupont-Sommer refers to the existence of a root &/égb in Sefire 
I B 32, and his combination with Hebrew 8gb, as well as the meaning suggested by 
him, if doubtful, are possibly right. 
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If the idea to kill me comes to your mind and you bring it upon (15) 
your lips, and the idea to kill the son of my son comes to the mind of 
the son of your son and he brings it upon his lips, or if the idea to kill 
my offspring comes to the mind of your offspring (16) and they bring 
it upon their lips, and if (such an) idea comes to the [miJnd of the kings 
of Arpad, whenever someone dies (as a result), you will have been false 
to all (17) the gods of the treaty contained in this inscription. 

If [my] son who will sit upon my throne quarrels with one of his 
brothers or conceives a hatred of him,® you must not let loose *° your 
(18) tongue among them, saying to him, “ Kill your brother, or imprison 
him and do nfot] set him free.” For if you make peace between them, 
he will not be killed and he will not be imprisoned; (19) so, if you do 
not make peace between them, you will have betrayed this treaty. 

When a fugitive of mine flees to one of [the kiJngs [around] me *! and 
a fugitive of theirs flees (20) and comes to me, if mine is returned, I 
shall return [theirs, and] you must not (try to) hinder me. If you do not 
do so, you will have betrayed this treaty. 

(21) You must not let loose your tongue in my house and among my 
sons and among |my] bro[thers and among] my [off|spring and among 
my common people, saying to them, “ Kill your lord, and be in his 
place, for he is not better than you.” ?* Someone will avenge [my blood. 
If you] commit treachery against me or against my sons or against [my] 
offspring (23), you will have been [fallse to all the gods of the treaty 
contained in thliis| inscription. 

[Tl’y|m, its villages, its inhabitants, and its territory belong to my 
father and to (24) [his house forlever. When the deity ** drove out ™“ 


the house [of my father, it] came to belong to someone else. But now, 
the deity has brought about the return of the hou[se (25) of my father 


® Ycbrnh is to be combined with Hebrew cbrh “wrath,” Arabic gibr. 

10 While the meaning is clear, the origin of the metaphor is problematic. Slh lén 
may be an adaptation of the common idiom slh yd, where the root is &lh “to send,” 
as suggested in the above translation. But it could also be the root ending in bh, 
meaning “to strip,” thus “to bare the tongue.” 

11 The situation is one where the one party to the treaty settles its difficulties 
with hostile third elements through diplomatic negotiations, while the other con- 
tinues to take a hostile attitude. The situation is the same as the one presupposed 
in lines 7-9, which makes Dupont-Sommer’s brilliant reading of the missing or 
doubtful letters seem reasonable enough. 

12 Qtlw is plural because a number of persons may be involved in the killing of 
the ruler, but hwy is singular, since only one of the conspirators can take the place 
of the removed ruler. Hlph may be a noun (“his successor”), but it probably 
is the common Aramaic preposition (Syriac hlap), with the suffix here still being 
attached to the singular form. “ Than you ” requires the correction of mk to mgnyk, 
which was considered a possibility by both Dupont-Sommer and Fitzmyer, as well 
as by Vogt who has the correct interpretation. Note the abrupt conclusion of this 
paragraph. 

18 The absence of the definite article in "Ihn, here and in the other Sefire inscrip- 
tions, deserves notice, if only because it clearly invalidates statements like that 
found in Koehler-Baumgartner, 5la, that the Biblical form with the definite article 
is linguistically older than the one without it. 

14 For hbew, cf. Hebrew hpz “to flee in a hurry,” Arabic hfz “to push.” Here, 
and in Sefire II B 7, we presumably have a pavcel, “ to rout, to drive out.” 
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....| my father, and Tl’ym has returned to [ ...] and to his son 
and to the son of his son and to his offspring forever. (26) [If ] 
my son, and my offspring quarrels [with your offspring concernjing Tl’ym, 
its villages, and its inhabitants, whoever brings up (27) [ k]ings 
of Arpad [ ], you will have betrayed this treaty. 
If (28) [ ] and they bribe whatever king who (30) [ 
all thjat it beautiful and all that is good. ... 





REPORTS ON EXCAVATIONS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


1. Palestine 


With her splendid volume, Hacavations at Jericho, I: The Tombs Excavated in 
1952-4 (London, British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 1960, xxii + 585 pp. 
[quarto], 230 figures and 43 plates numbered as pages), Kathleen Kenyon has 
impressively commenced the Jericho publication. This excavation is already out- 
standing in every respect; it now promises to be a landmark in the history of 
Palestinian archaeology. The publication of the pottery and other objects found 
in the tombs is exemplary; particularly important is the treatment of the furniture 
from Middle Bronze tombs by Michael Ricketts (pp. 527-534) —The tombs come 
chiefly from “ Proto-Urban” (i.e., Late Chalcolithic in the reviewer’s terminology, 
which Dr. Kenyon dates reasonably between cir. 3400 and 3100, on the basis of 
Egyptian synchronisms and radiocarbon dates), Early Bronze (chiefly from E. B. 
III), “Intermediate Early Bronze-Middle Bronze” (the reviewer’s M.B. I), and 
“Middle Bronze” (the reviewer’s M.B. II B-C). The sequence-dating established 
for Middle Bronze is very good and will help greatly toward the fixing of ceramic 
chronology in this important era. The first phase is roughly intermediate between 
Tell Beit Mirsim G-F (18th century B.C.) and E, (+ 1700 B.C.); I should date it 
toward the end of the 18th century, about the beginning of the Hyksos Age. The 
third and last phase belongs to the 16th century and probably came to an end with 
the Egyptian conquest of southern Palestine between cir. 1550 and 1540 (end of 
the reign of Amosis I or early in the reign of his son, Amenophis I). : 

Miss Kenyon has further obligated students by her informative and beautifully 
printed book, Archaeology in the Holy Land (London, Ernest Benn, 1960, 326 pp. 
with 56 plates outside the text and 66 illustrations in the text, 36 shillings), just 
out. Here the reader will find a completely up-to-date account of prehistoric Jericho, 
where men were living in fixed settlements some 10,000 years ago (in the Lower 
Mesolithic), as well as a great deal of interesting and useful data from subsequent 
times.—Another survey was reissued almost simultaneously by the Penguin Press— 
the reviewer’s Pelican Archaeology of Palestine. In the 1960 reprint, extensive 
revision and rewriting has brought the first four chapters up to date as far as pos- 
sible without changing pagination. The rest of the book is less adequately corrected, 
but less revision was required. The price remains the same. 


(to be continued ) 
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